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Of this book William C. Greene wrote in 
Classical Weekly: “There can be few readers 
who have any interest in Roman civilization 
who will not be grateful to Professor Moore 
for having written this very useful and well- 
arranged book. Students, even at the high 
school level, will find a wealth of material 
that will make vivid their Caesar and Cicero; 


Of this book H. Lamar Crosby wrote in 
Classical Weekly: “The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced a book that 
is not merely attractive in appearance and 
highly readable, but is certainly the best 
treatise dealing with the field chosen and 
should for these reasons find its way into 
the hands not only of the general public but 
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THE DISSERTATION 


It might be interesting to discover where and by 
whem the present incubus of the book-dissertation was 
let loose upon the classical profession, but extremely 
unprofitable, because persons connected by varying ties 
of loyalty with the institution and the scholars con- 
cerned would inevitably be thrown into a defensive 
attitude, and nothing helpful could be said. The topic 
becomes significant in the light of the list of recent 
American doctoral titles published in the March 27 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, which provided a striking illustra- 
tion of the current fashions in classical dissertations as 
well as evidence of the prevalence of the doctor's de- 
gree among those who teach Greek and Latin. In the 
distribution of doctorates for the past ten years it 1s 
worth observing that classical departments have had 
an increase of 144%, distinctly higher than that of 
any other field which has a ten-year history. 


English, for instance, with a body of teachers cer- 
tainly five times, and probably more nearly ten times 
as large, is producing only about two-and-a-half times 
as many doctors of philosophy as we are. If the present 
rate of increase keeps up, we shall be turning out every 
six or seven years as many doctors as the present mem- 
bership of the American Philological Association. One 
might venture, upon the basis solely of statistics on 
the doctoral degree, to conjecture that, among all fields 
of teaching, the highest percentage of teachers holding 
the degree will be found in classics. If the conjecture 
is right, we are better prepared than the body of 
teachers of any other subject. 


Is this one of the indirect results of the struggle for 
existence to which we have been subjected in the past 
generation? It may or may not be actually a blessing. 
Overproduction carries no guarantee of sound scholar- 
ship or true teaching. What we principally need 1s to 
keep out of the profession not so much those unblessed 
by the laying on of philological hands, as rascals, boors 


and fourflushers, and especially poor fish with cold 
blood and lack-lustre eyes, the bespectacled, stodgy 
and scarified closet-pedants, able indeed through Sitz- 
fleisch to meet the requirements for a higher degree, 
but who patently get no joy out of their own contact 
with classical culture (or out of anything else, for that 
matter), yet profess to interpret not merely that peo- 
ple whose prime need was for a world of men, but the 
very race of immortal children themselves! It is these 
pedants who drive away from the classics most of the 
students who are glad to be alive. In the move for the 
improvement of personnel, which must come soon if 
the classics are to survive, we must pay relatively far 
more attention to personality and far less to prepara- 
tion: on that side the cake is pretty well done already. 


Much of the criticism directed against disserta- 
tions as such is that they are dissertations, somethin 
which everyone knew to start with, and which I, for 
one, have grown tired of reading a score or more times 
a year for the larger part of a half-century. That com- 
plaint merely raises the question of why we have dis- 
sertations at all, and soon we are off into generalized 
speculations, with graphs and distribution-curves and 
pseudo-scientific statistics, until I am inclined to view 
with skepticism nearly everything that I read on the 
subject, and occasionally even entertain doubts of my 
own conditioned reflexes. 

The cry is usually for a book-dissertation which shall 
be reliable, well proportioned, lucid and even, upon 
occasion, interesting. “So say we all of us.” But it is 
quite unreasonable. A moment’s reflection should suf- 
fice to show that it is psychologically impossible to 
meet such a demand. Good taste, we have been earn- 
estly assured, is not universal even in heaven. 

And this preliminary shadow-boxing finally brings 
me around to the flat assertion that nothing short of 
extensive and successful interference with the patterns 
of human chromosome arrangement is ever going to 
make any large fraction of book-dissertations actually 
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good books. Do we need some ghost from the grave 
to tell us this? 

Remedies have been devised to meet this general 
difficulty, but they are mostly inadequate, sometimes 
even worse then the disease itself. Some institutions 
print only a few dissertations in full and for the rest 
indicate, by a sort of summary, that a problem has 
been studied and the results of the effort are preserved 
for consultation by interested persons. But this is really 
not to publish at all, and amounts to little more than 
an expensive way to announce the fact. Besides, the 
dissertations which are published appear for the mest 
part in all their merciless prolixity. Of course it 's 
better to have only a couple of hundred published each 
year than a couple of thousand, but this advantage is 
merely negative. It is even worse, venial perhaps un-ler 
some circumstances, not to require even the publication 
of an adequate summary. It is only human for pro- 
fessors to let shoddy work go through sometimes with 
private assurances, no part of the official record, that 
the dissertation in question will be published only upon 
the basis of stipulations that guarantee an effective 
birth control. 


Further, the requirement of a book-dissertation, add- 
ed to the demand for demonstrated proficiency in a 
large number of comprehensive topics, puts such a 
burden on the spirits of the ordinary doctorand that 
he can do little with a light heart, and for the great 
majority an unhappy association of ideas is thus formed 
between classical study and weariness of the flesh. It 
often prevents reworking of the final dissertation into 
a felicitous paper. It has, to be sure, not prevented 
some doctors from revising and recasting dissertations 
into satisfactory monographs. But we do not know 
how many it has induced to seek their later happiness 
in games or cocktail parties at country clubs. 


Now I submit that any person of superior intelli- 
gence, and presumably doctorands belong to this class 
will normally find nothing more permanently inspiring 
and occasionally even important than to be privileged 
to add a portion to the orderly structure of knowledge 
even if it be, absolutely speaking, a very small portion. 
Along the course of adding his portion he will pick up 
many an interesting point to correlate and stow away 
to rejoice his heart in later years, if he is a true scholar, 
much as one revisits again and again old and well-lovea 
trees on some favorite trail in the woods. 

I have written elsewhere of the spirit of buoyancy, 
of exhilaration and adventure, which is inherent in true 
research, and there is no occasion to repeat myself. 
Plato loved to represent thought as an adventure in 
discovery. And thus did Pascal and Arnold and 
Nietzsche; the last-named indeed drove himself insane 
largely by the very intensity of his “dangerous living” 
in the world of thought. Opportunities to be physic- 
ally valorous have fallen off in ordinary civil life. For 


many men the intellectual courage of actually danger- 
ous research may become a suitable moral equivalent, 

The wreckage caused by drudgery coming from 
overemphasis upon book-dissertations, sad enough in 
the intellectual life of teachers, is multiplied a hundred- 
fold in the evil effects upon their students. And so | 
stand up in behalf of these students and cry “Forward 
to the Middle Ages!” It was then, and for centuries 
thereafter, the sound practice to require of the doctor- 
and merely that he demonstrate his ability to think 
ably in the terms of some particular discipline, or as we 
should now say it, ‘conduct research,’ but nowhere and 
never was he expected to compound an_ horrendous 
tolio. 

[ further submit that any man who is worth his salt 
as an adviser ought to be able to tell within thirty 
pages whether the candidate is capable of conducting 
research. In the time thus saved the candidate will have 
every opportunity to enjoy deep draughts of those im. 
mortal works of literature which are the pride and 
glory of our field of study, but so seldom lovingly 
al by a student on his way to the doctorate; and if 
he does not really love to read and reread these, let 
him discover his spiritual obtuseness as early as pos- 
sible and be passed on to doing something congeniai 
and useful in the world, perhaps organizing advertising 
campaigns, or keeping books to record profit and loss, 
or outwitting other mean people in courts of law. 

None but the captious will expect of a dissertation 
more than Goethe's standard formula: Viel Irrtum und 
ein Fiinkchen Wahrheit. The proper spirit for the 
writer of a dissertation and, by implication, the spirit 
in which the critic should receive it seem to me to have 
been admirably expressed by an obscure Greek physi- 
cian of the 18th century in Macedonia, who prefaces 
his modest manuscript: 

Hand of Constantine Rizioti, by profession a 
physician. If aught be wrong in this book, set it 
right, and grant me your forgiveness, as one ignor- 
ant of the science of his own profession. And be- 
sides, I was a beginner when I wrote it. 

All that is needed now is merely courage on the part 
of some department, or even individual, to accept and 
publish in full, with ‘in partial fulfilment’ and all the 
rest, a dissertation of no more than twenty to thirty 
pages, stripped of all verbiage and pirouetting, and ad- 
dressed only to those who know almost as much about 
the subject in hand as does the author himself. I should 
regard it as only reasonable for the universities to meet 
the full cost of such publication, because it is surely 
as great an aid to research to assist a doctor in publish- 
ing his first discoveries as it was to support him while 
he was making them. This small specimen eruditionis 
should be published abroad, always and inescapably 
before the degree is actually conferred, to let all critics 
bombard, each with his tiny electron, the field of force 
of the newly propounded nucleus. If here and there an 
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electron sticks, we shall get something new again, and 
it too may become important. 

As for books, they will be written only by persons 
with time to collect patiently and to meditate fondly, 
as well as to compose (and recompose) with lucidity 
and even with grace. The verbose and windy articles 
which encumber our journals and make increasingly 
difficult the publication of anything at all should give 
way to Crisp notes which will tell their story clearly and 
well under titles which will give some appreciation and 
indication of the contents. 


There is another difficulty in the way, I suspect, for 
I am, like the judges in Plato’s Republic, not wholly in- 
capable of recognizing evil when I see it. Book-disserta- 
tions have been compiled and published (or compiled 
and not published, which is a still greater evil for it 
renders more difficult the detection of the crime) in 
order that the advisers might utilize in their own pub- 
lications these collected and partially assorted materials. 
Since the publications of the professor are expected to 
be profitable, if not directly in cash then certainly in 
the prestige which commands income, there is a cen- 
surable element of dishonesty in the practice. Besides 
the crime of exploitation these dissertations commit a 
great sin in being unsuitable for training the doctorand, 
partly because they are huge chores that prevent the 
young man from learning joyously much that would 
profit him, and especially because even simple classify- 
ing of materials is done better by the scholar whose 
discrimination and insight have been tested by the 
experience of maturity. 

What kind of dissertation topic then does my pro- 
posal envisage? Let the young doctor select a problem 
that will allow him to show evidence of his knowledge, 
perspicacity, and independent judgment. It should be 
a corner of a deposit, a fissure, or a vein which he may 
work for years, developing it fully as his mine of in- 
quiry, and from which he will extract as his gems ma- 
terials for succinct and lucid notes and observations. 
After some years he may, if sufficiently gifted, compose 
a thoughtful, proportioned, and readable book. But no 
book-dissertations! Let them cease to bring scholarship 
into disrepute and to poison the fountains of joyous 
research. 

Here I stop my gallop with a club among the sacred 
cows of scholarship. I have said enough to illustrate 
what I meant. And this is the first time I have ever, 
in any writing, been embarrassed from excess of knowl- 
edge. For I have not always paid enough attention to 
the personality of doctorands; we have at my own uni- 
versity been overproducing upon a falling market; we 
have, like other American professors, assigned thesis 
topics outside the domain of the most significant litera- 
ture; we have laid too much stress on the dissertation 
and the attending examinations and have thus robbed 
graduate students of much inspiriting contact with the 
great masters themselves; we have even proposed a few 


of what I now regard as perhaps over-size dissertations; 
and no doubt in other ways I have been at fault both 
positively and negatively. So I think I had better stop 
without quite saying “Never again,” but I am begin- 
ning to wonder “If ever again.” 

W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


REVIEWS 


La vie quotidienne a Rome a l’apogée de 
Pempire. By JéROME Carcopino. Pages 348. 
Librairie Hachette, Paris 1939 25 fr. 


Almost anyone could compile an account of Roman 
daily life which would have a certain pedestrian cor- 
rectness. This book is an admirable example of what a 
scholar of the first rank who has a clear and lively style 
can offer the educated public. Carcopino has confined 
himself to the period from Nero to Hadrian and to the 
city of Rome itself. Even within these limits he has 
aimed rather at creating an historically true picture than 
at giving complete information. The facts that he offers 
the reader are so organized as to give a clear impres- 
sion of the subject in hand, so that the reader will get 
from each section of the book a definite idea as to what 
was distinctive about that aspect of Roman life. 

There is no systematic description of the Roman 
house, for instance, with a faithful catalogue of the 
Latin names for its parts. Instead we get a warning of 
the prevalence of the insula or apartment house, over 
the atrium type, followed by a stimulating description 
of “aspectes modernes” and “aspectes archaiques," the 
final touch of which is a treatment of the highly un- 
satisfactory Latrinenwesen. In this section, as 
through the book, the author has made good use of 
archaeological discoveries and studies. It is a pleasure to 
observe the unusual skill with which he handles the 
testimony of Juvenal, Martial, and Pliny, like an ex- 
perienced trial lawyer eliciting the relevant facts from 
witnesses who are eager to obtrude their own prejudices. 

The first part of the book is entitled Le Cadre de la 
Vie Romaine and treats of the size and population of 
the city, the houses and streets, the grades of society, 
the amount of wealth, slavery, marriage, women and 
family life, education and religion. The second part, 
L’Emploi du Temps, treats of the divisions of the day, 
clothing, clientship, business, the recitations, the spec- 
tacles, la promenade, baths, and dining. There is room 
for comment on only a few points. 

The last word has not been said on what Carcopino 
calls the “inégalité si révoltante” between life in the 
city and life in the country (11). It remains to be 
proved that the great mass of rural dwellers were bound 
to ceaseless and profitless toil without compensating 
features worth mentioning. 


In the section on standards of living (86-96), where 
detail might be very interesting, the author has been 
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rather vague and general. Everyone knows that some of 
the population were poor, some well-to-do, and some 
rich. The figures available on the number of recipients 
of the dole are quoted, but we should like an estimate 
of the numbers in the higher income brackets. Ob- 
viously the rich could afford luxury, and it is interest- 
ing to read some of the forms that it took, but it would 
also be interesting to have the evidence on the standard 
of living of the man of modest or small income. Surely 
those of modest income had less goods and more serv- 
ice than we do, but it would be possible to go farther 
and give a fairly detailed statement of the goods and 
services that the modest and small incomes would buy. 


The theory is proposed (226-228) that the public 
readings were instituted by Asinius Pollio as a means, 
together with the maintenance of public libraries, of 
suppressing without undesirable publicity such litera- 
ture as did not suit the government. The public read- 
ings would make it impossible to sell copies of the 
work, and its quiet exclusion from the public libraries 
would ensure its eventual disappearance. A number of 
facts tell against this theory. [he author himself pro- 
poses in a diffident and obscure manner the theory that 
the public reading would make the sale of copies very 
difficult, and the objections to such a view are obvious, 
for personal copies would be purchased by those who 
enjoyed the work at the public reading as well as by 
all others who were interested in the author and his 
works. Ovid’s works were banned from the libraries, 
yet have survived. To be sure, the really inflammatory 
counter-revolutionary literature has not survived, but 
chance, the tastes of later generations, and the general 
staleness of such literature after its time should explain 
that. Lastly, it would hardly make sense for a govern- 
ment to allow the public reading or preaching of sub- 
versive sentiments, but to be concerned about excluding 
them from libraries where only the few would seek 
them. 

On page 30 read 265 for 165 vici. 

RicHarp M. Hayrwoop 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Euripides, Medea. The Text Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by Denys L. Pace. Pages 
Ixviii, 190. Oxford University Press, New York 
1938 $2.75 
This is the second of a series of editions of the plays 

of Euripides by teachers of classics at Oxford. The 

editor has made use of important contributions of recent 
scholars to insure that the book will be up-to-date. 

Perhaps the Medea may be rather difficult for the first 

reading of a Greek tragedy, but the instructor, espe- 

cially one who does not have access to a large classical 
library, will give a hearty welcome to this excellent 
edition. It deserves to be widely introduced in the 

Greek courses in our colleges and universities. 


A statement of the contents of the book will be fol- 
lowed by brief comment on certain topics discussed 
therein. The Introduction (vui-lxvii) treats of the Play, 
the Legend, Euripides and Neophron, the Text (first 
edition, Alexandrian edition, the selection of plays, the 
commentaries, the manuscripts, relations of manuscripts, 
and the arguments). Then follows a section on 
Euripides’ Medea in Art in which the editor acknowl- 
edges much help from the writings and advice of Pro- 
fessor J. D. Beasley. The interest of the college student 
would be increased if the publishers had included in 
this section a few illustrations from paintings and sculp- 
ture. Huddilston’s Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase 
Painting referred to by the editor is readily accessible. 
The association of the arts with poetry is emphasized 
by the poet in this play. The idea of the unity of the 
arts is coming to its own again in our modern life. 
The brief bibliographical foot-notes of the Introduction 
are judiciously chosen. They need to be amplified for 
the benefit of the college student by references to 
standard English books. 


When the Medea was produced, 431 B.c., Athens 
was at the height of her glory and power. The editor 
happily refers to this moment at the beginning of his 
Introduction, by inserting a prose version of a part of 
the famous hymn to the glory of Athens (Medea 424 
sqq:). Perhaps Euripides even then foresaw the preda- 
tory ambition of his countrymen and the gathering 
clouds of war portending the downfall of his beloved 
city. This hymn of praise of Athens and of her culture 
(824-865) was perhaps dramatically there inserted in 
the play (could such a city harbor a murderess?) in 
the hope of dissuading Medea, in her terrible inward 
struggle between taking vengeance on her faithless 
husband and her love for her children, from executing 
her fell design. 

The swift downfall of Athens was nearing, and was 
to culminate only after a generation of devastating 
war. Then came no aftermath of ease and security. In 
the words of the editor (ix), “she climbed to the peak 
of her mountain and rushed straight down without 
stopping to enjoy the prospect. Athens had no Vic- 
torian Age.” The poet’s constant, veiled reminder in 
his later plays of the social and moral degradation of 
Athenian life was one reason for his life-long un- 
popularity. 

The treatment of the minor characters of the play, 
at least of the nurse and the paedagogos, exemplifies 
traits to be accentuated for the worse as play succeeded 
play. The conflict between the weak and contemptible 
character of Jason, apparently respectable in the eyes 
of Athenian society, and the savage hatred of the 
wronged wife are the core of the tragedy. 

The analysis of the characters of Medea and of 
Jason, so wonderfully set forth by the poet in their 
long speeches and altercations carried on to the tragic 
climax, is excellent. It is well pointed out that the 
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episode of Aegeus and his serpent-drawn car are not 
out of keeping with the magic character of Medea as a 
descendant of the Sun. 

Did Euripides take the idea of Medea murdering her 
children from Neophron? This question is discussed at 
length from several points of view with a special scrut- 
iny of the language of the Neophron fragments. The 
editor inclines to the view that Neophron was a fourth- 
century poet and that his Medea was an imitation of 
Euripides’ play. 

The editor's text is based on careful, independent 
study and in my opinion is, though of course not final, 
the most accurate text now available. He has relied on 
and improved the collations of Prinz-Wecklein, Murray 
and Méridier, and often proves his points when he 
differs from one or the other of these and other schol- 
ars. For a few examples see the Commentary tc verses 
21, 183, 228, 272, 601, 602, 982-4, 1141. 

The reviewer would call attention to the editor’s 
work on the Jerusalem Palimpsest Codex No. 36, in 
the Patriarch’s Library at Jerusalem. See Preface iu-iv, 
and Introduction xlv-xlvi; also the editor’s article, A 
New Papyrus Fragment of Euripides’ Medea, II’, C.Q. 
32 No. 1, where there is one important reading for the 
reconstruction of the text, explained in the Com- 
mentary on verse 1158}, 

Much labor has been expended on the Commentary 
(61-181). The plan of the book requires the textual 
criticism to be incorporated into the body of the Notes 
instead of being relegated to an Appendix. This is a 
little unfortunate for the undergraduate student whose 
desire and duty are to get at the purpose and meaning 
of the play, and whose scanty time should not at the 
outset be taken up with textual exegesis. But this edi- 
tion is meant for advanced scholars as well as for tyros 
and a pure text is of course the great desideratum for all 
our classical authors. 

The quoting of illustrative passages for a better un- 
derstanding of idiom, rare words, and disputed matters 
is in itself useful. However on the first five lines of the 
text we find ninety references, including many parallel 
passages from Greek, Latin, German and English 
authors. This is an extreme instance of zeal at the start. 
Corinna’s alleged advice to the youthful Pindar might 
have been remembered. 


In the Commentary there are many felicitous com- 
ments, historical, artistic and metrical, of value to the 
college student and to the instructor. We may note one 
instance, the fine and suggestive interpretation of the 
choral ode, 824-865, already cited. “Who would the 
poet understand, must visit first the poet’s land.’ There 
is a paucity of grammatical explanations for the be- 
ginner, but many pertinent references to Denniston’s 


Greek Particles. The psychological importance of the 


1Textual critics have probably examined J. A. Spranger’s new 
collation of the Jerusalem Palimpsest, C. Q. 32 Nos. 3 and 4. 


particles seems to me to be neglected in our recent 
Greek text books. 

Page is evidently a most competent Greek metrist, 
as appears in his Commentary and in the Metrical 
Scheme (182-190), which however is too abbreviated to 
be a good introduction to the subject for the beginner. 

If this edition of the Medea attains to a second edi- 
tion, which it well deserves, an index of Greek words 
and phrases and an index of subjects should be added. 
The proposed new critical editions of some of the 
greater plays of Euripides are a hopeful augury for the 
increased study of Greek at this special time. 


H. S. ScripNER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dura-Europos and its Art. By M. Rostovrzerr. 
Pages xiv, 162, 12 figures in text, 40 on 28 plates. 
Clarendon, Oxford 1938 15s. 

Dr. Rostovtzeff as spokesman for ten expeditions to 
Dura has rewritten four lectures on the history and 
art of this Euphrates station to make a delightful book, 
neither too broad nor too deep. Dr. Rostovtzeff pre- 
supposes in his reader a taste for archaeology in dra- 
matic circumstances, an outline acquaintance with 
Hellenistic history and a connoisseur’s appreciation of 
barbaric art. 

The skeleton of Dura’s history is dry enough; but 
its details distinguish it from every other city. Europos 
was a Macedonian colony, founded about 300 B.c. by 
Nicanor, a general of Seleucus Nicator, near the site of 
an earlier settlement (presumably called dir ‘wall’) on 
the right bank of the middle Euphrates, about 50 
kilometers south of the juncture of the Khabur and 
almost due east of Palmyra. It happened to fill an 
economic need and survived to prosper. The sons and 
daughters of the Original Founders soon intermarried 
with the natives. Antiochus III had plans for Dura 
but did not live to complete them. Soon after 140 B.C. 
it passed to the Parthians; a Parthian palace replaced 
the Hellenistic governor’s house on the cliffs edge and 
for three centuries Dura was a semi-independent fron- 
tier post of Parthia. 

From the middle of the first century B.c. to the be- 
ginning of the second century A.D. Dura benefited 
from extensive building activity. An earthquake in 160 
A.D. shook down some buildings and frightened people. 
Dura was held by Rome for a few months at the end 
of Trajan’s reign and from Lucius Verus’ annexation 
in 165 A.D. on. The northern part of the city was taken 


over for the Roman camp. A dux ripae was appointed. 


The tribune Terentius dedicated paintings in the 
temple of the gods of Palmyra; later he fell heroically 
leading his cohort of Palmyrene archers into battle. 
About 257 A.p. Dura was besieged, stormed and ruth- 
lessly destroyed by Sasanians under Shapur. Julian 
hunted lions among its ruins. In 1921 during the Iraq 
war an English officer noticed ancient frescoes there. 
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They were photographed and published by Breasted. 
Franz Cumont dug at Dura in 1922 and 1923, and dis- 
covered a number of inscriptions in Greek and nine 
parchments. Its preservation of perishables focused at- 
tention on the site and in 1928 Yale inaugurated the 
long series of campaigns now lately ended. 

Dura’s building types are sometimes unique, always 
fascinating: the bazaars, the caravanserai, the palaestra, 
the praetorium, the amphitheater, twenty temples, the 
frescoed Christian chapel and: the frescoed synagogue, 
the house of Lysias, the bouleuterion, the tower tombs 
and hypogea of the necropolis. And for each one whose 
origin and history are not fully understood Dr. Rostov- 
tzeff points the way future study must take, a reservoir 
of thesis subjects for a generation to come. 

Dura’s devout worshipped Aphlad, Shamash, Bel, 
Jahribol, Aglibol, Malakhbel, Arsu, Azizu, Nanaia, 
Saddudan and divinities still stranger. Benefactors dedh- 
cated bas-reliefs or repairs or new frescoes and their 
women endowed seats in stepped auditoria. Dr. Rostov- 
tzeff complains (68) that “Not a single cult statue was 
found intact. But many fragments of such statues, 
especially heads, were found in some of the temples. It 
is not impossible that some of the cult statues were 
acrolithic, i.e. with the head alone carved in stone, the 
body being made of perishable material—wood or 
plaster. In addition, we possess a number of cult’ bas- 
reliefs, some intact and some fragmentary, reproduc- 
tions or reductions of cult statues or cult groups.” To 
me it seems strange that in a score of different shrines 
erected over several centuries under widely differing 
circumstances the awkward acrolithic medium should 
have remained standard, that under conditions of dry- 
ness where plaster usually and wood frequently is well 
preserved no trace of plaster or wood from such cult 
statues has survived. I am also puzzled by a series of 
bas-reliefs: Herakles, Nemesis, Hadad and Atargatis, 
Aphlad, Azzanathcona, Ashadu and Sha‘dai, Arsu, 
Baalshamin — Zeus Kyrios, Gad, Mithras and Adonis; 
they are uniform and there is apparently not more than 
one for each divinity (for the bibliography see page 
145, note 39). I suggest that these are not mere ex- 
votos, that in the absence of cult statues the figure of 
the divinity in each bas-relief was the cult image, as in 
one instance Dr. Rostovtzeff has indeed surmised (44) ; 
and that Dura is actually better supplied with authentic 
cult images than any excavation ever conducted. 

Most of chapter 3 and all of chapter 4 are devoted to 
a well-illustrated discussion of the religious paintings at 


‘Dura, both in the pagan temples and in the synagogue 


and the Christian chapel. After analyzing the (post-? ) 
Hellenistic art of Dura Dr. Rostovtzeff proposes a new 
name for it and its parallels: Mesopotamian. Certainly 
the discoveries in eastern Syria and Iraq deserve a term 
to set them apart from the workaday art of the Medi- 
terranean basin and the still ill-understood arts of Ana- 
tolia and Arabia, and ‘Mesopotamian’ provides the 


‘ah 


geographical if not the chronological termini desired, 
On Dr. Rostovtzeft’s two excursus to India to find com- 
parisons for details of artistic treatment at Dura I do 
not follow him. He has demolished the geographical 
objections, and the ivory statuette of Lakshmi just 
found at Pompeu by Maiuri is a fresh reminder of 
commercial intercourse between India and Italy in the 
first century A.D., but when the discrepancy in time 
between the cited Indian monuments and those at Dura 
is fully emphasized the common ancestor must seem 
very remote. 

Very few details call for editorial criticism: an occa- 
sional misspelling (absidal, 28; acrolythic, 68; Bari- 
bonaia, 80, 82) or unorthodox transliteration (buleu- 
terion, nikae). Dr. Rostovtzeff still wavers between the 
adjectives Duran and Durene, but Durian seems not 
to appear. The illustrations are well selected, striking 
and informative. The dust jacket shows an Indian frieze 
whose distant connection with Dura not even Dr. 
Rostovtzeff can be said to have convincingly estab- 
lished; but perhaps it is unfair to charge the author 
with the publisher’s exuberance. Sixteen pages of ap- 
pended notes bring the bibliography up to date, and 
the volume is indexed. 

When a better book on Dura is written Rostovtzeft 
will write it. In the meantime the present volume de- 
serves warm recommendation to college libraries and 
teachers of Hellenistic history and archaeology. 


A Challenge to Caesar. By Saut Sapuire. Pages 

384. Covici Friede, New York 1938 $2.50 

In this “historical romance” the author tells the story 
of the rise of Akiba from a lowly shepherd to the most 
reverend rabbi of the Jews, and of his love for Rachel 
Sabua. The story begins shortly after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, continues through the rule of 
Vespasian, Titus, and the horror of the reign of Domi- 
tian, and really ends with a happy reunion of the pair 
under Nerva. For the sake of completeness an epilogue 
is added which describes the last stand of Jerusalem 
under Bar Cochba, the false Messiah, and concludes 
with the martyrdom of Akiba. 

The general background of events is familiar to 
readers of Suetonius and Josephus (who is one of the 
characters of the story). The moral integrity of the 
Jews, their unconquerable conviction that right tri- 
umphs ultimately over might are given as the true 
causes of their greatness, and the character of Akiba 
symbolizes the change from a narrow, orthodox view 
to an attitude of broader humanity. Yet the author's 
picture of the times is extremely one-sided. Almost 
without exception the good consist of loyal Jews and 
Roman sympathizers with Judaism; the bad are the 
pagan Romans and the Romanizing Jews, Pliny the 
Younger to the contrary notwithstanding! There is 
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not a single reference to Christianity and yet we have 
every reason to believe that it was a considerable force 
at the time. 


Mr. Saphire is not without his inaccuracies and 
anachronisms: “Titus, king of Rome,” “Brundisius” 
(possibly a typographical error; he regularly writes 
“Pandatoria”), and reference to the Flavian amphi- 
theatre as the Colosseum. For a Roman noble to be 
called a “prince” conveys an erroneous connotation; 
“sainted rabbi” is a kind of hybrid; “Romanesque gar- 
ments” shows no regard for the usual meaning of the 
term. At one point Flavius considers giving the name 
Multarum to the slave boy Dan. “One of many,” re- 
plies Dan, with complete disregard for his own gender. 


The best attributes of the style are rapidity and 
clarity (the latter with the possible exception of the 
narrative of Primus’s rescue of Marius). The plot is 
interesting and carefully elaborated. Many scenes are 
graphically described: the report of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, fights in the arena, the eruption of Vesuvius, 
Primus’s first realization that his parents are living, and 
the murder of Domitian. Technique too obvious or too 
artificial mars the request of Rachel to hear again the 
story of her lost brother’s heroism and Flavius Clem- 
ens’s recital to his own wife to explain how he is re- 
lated to the emperor. 

I have noted the following errata: 140.4, the word 
“silent” omitted after “remained;” 162.1, “calmly” for 
“calm;” 172.3, “worriesome” for “worrisome;” 180.14, 
“find” for “finds;” 208.5, “seen” for “soon;” 268 ad. 
fin., “marriage contact” for “marriage contract” (!); 
275.12, “Domitian” for “Domitia;” 297.28, for 
“our;” 3111, “decluded” for “deluded;” and 338.19, 
“Hadrain” for “Hadrian.” 

RicHarp TONGUE 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


A Political History of Parthia. By Net-son C. 
Desevoise. Pages xlui, 303, 1 map, Frontispiece. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1938 $3. 
This work, begun in 1927 as a University of illinois 

dissertation, has only now appeared. The author has 

utilized all available original sources and the results of 
recent excavations. The ancient histories of Parthia are 
now lost. With the exception of Justin’s epitome of 

Trogus Pompeius, who wrote in the time of Augustus, 

the work is based on Babylonian records, scattered 

notices in the classical writers, inscriptions from the 

Near East, Greece and Italy, parchments in Armenian, 

Arabic and Syriac, contemporary cuneiform tablets and 

coins, and for eastern contacts, Indian coins and 

Chinese records in translation. Only from Crassus’ 

time onwards do the classical sources become extensive, 

notably in Cicero’s letters from Cilicia, Dio Cassius and 

Plutarch. The result of all such sources is an informa- 

tive and well documented book, the first extensive 


study of Parthia, that Empire known to all classical 
students as the great Eastern rival of Rome, since 
George Rawlinson’s The Sixth Great Oriental Mon- 
archy (1873) and A. von Gutschmid’s Geschichte 
Irans und seiner Nachbarlande (1888). 


The story begins in the middle of the third century 
B.c. when nomads, a division of the Scythian Parm, 
moved southward under Arsaces from the Ochus 
(Tejend) in the steppe region southeast of the Caspian 
into the old Persian province Parthava, whence they 
got the name Parthians, and there soon won their in- 
dependence from the Seleucid Antiochus II (Theos) 
just prior to 247 B.c., the beginning of the Parthian 
Era. It continues through the varying fortunes of the 
Empire for centuries till it began to decay through civil 
contests, palace murders, and defection of governors in 
the attempt at control, a period which vividly recalls 
similar events between the death of Alexander and the 
battle of Issus (323-301 B.c.), until finally it fell under 
its last two kings, Artabanus V (213-27 A.p.) and 
Artavasdes (227-8 a.p.), when the decrepit Arsacid line 
fell an easy prey to rejuvenated Persia under Ardashir, 
whose Sasanid dynasty lasted for over four centuries 
to the Moslem conquest of Persia in 651. Such a story 
of the rise, prosperity and decline of a strong feudal 
state in Central Asia has its counterpart in feudal 


Europe of the Middle Ages. 


Only after Mithradates I (171-138/7 B.c.), who 
overran Mesopotamia in 141 B.C. and made Parthia a 
world power extending over most of old Persia east of 
the Euphrates, were conflicts with Western powers in- 
evitable; and only when Parthia came into contact with 
Rome does her interest to classical historians become 
strong. Much space, therefore, is given to various 
Roman attempts to subdue her; notably those of 
Crassus, the Roman triumvir, in 53 B.c. (78-93), and 
Antony’s legate Ventidius in 39-38 B.c. (114-120), 
whose victory redeemed the disgrace of Crassus at 
Carrhae, but was followed by Antony's defeat in 36 
B.C. (123-125); and later, in the early Empire, the 
campaign of Corbulo under Nero (179-202), and the 
grandiose march of Trajan to the Persian Gulf in 114- 
117 A.D, (218-39) ending in the latter’s death. 


If the writer's aim was to collect and appraise all 
available records, to list more accurately than before the 
order and dates of Parthia’s thirty-nine kings, to piece 
together a reliable though brief history of Parthia in its 
proper setting in the larger story of the Near East, and 
to clarify its relations with Rome, he has been emin- 
ently successful. It is to be hoped that he or another 
will soon recount the cultural story also, now that ex- 
cavations have yielded so much that is new, especially 
Seleucia on the Tigris and the amazing series of parch- 
ments from Dura-Europus on the Euphrates. 


Watter Woopsurn Hype 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Apuleius. Cari Fries. Zu Apuleius Metamorphosen, 
Apuleius lived in an age of syncretisms. Comparative 
mythology shows that his exuberant imagination often 
drew upon his knowledge of older myths and customs. 
Examples. 

PhW 59 (1939) 62-63 (Plumpe) 

Augustine. W. Kamian. Ecclesia und regnum Det 
bet Augustin (Zu De civitate Dei XX, 9). Discusses 
Augustine’s conception of the ecclesta qualis nunc est 
as the kingdom of God, and holds that he identifies 
the two, not for any politico-religious purpose, but, re- 
sulting from his observance of Matthew 13 and _ the 
exegesis of Bishop Callistus thereon, because of his 
opposition to Chiliasm. 

Ph 93 (1938) 248-264 (Hough ) 


Bardesanes. B. REHM. Bardesanes in den Pseudo- 
clementinen, Treats the intricate relationships between 
the nearly identical versions in Bardesanes’ peri heimar- 
menes, his pupil Philip’s pros tous hetairous dialogoi, 
the Syrian text of B. in Br. Mus. add. 14658, and the 
versions in Eusebius and psuedo Clement. Concludes 
that Eusebius and Syrian text are derived through 
Philip from the p. h, and that independently 
from the same source came the ps.-Clement version and 
the Syrian texi, which was either a translation or, if 
the original p. h. was in Syrian, a re-translation. 

Ph 93 (1938) 218-247 (Hough) 

Callimachus. Rk. PreirrerR. Neue Lesungen und 
ganzungen su Kallimachos-Papyri. Emendations and 
suggested restorations of lacunae in P. Oxy. 1011, 2080, 
1363, supplementing Hunt’s text of Aitia and Lobel’s 
of Tambi. 

Ph 93 (1938) 61-73 (Hough ) 

Grattius. J. AyMaArp. A propos de Grattius. Inspired 
by an Alexandrian model, the Cynegetica of Grattius 
nevertheless shows Roman influence of the Augustan 
age in using military words applied to a hunting theme, 
and in mentioning the evils of luxuriousness. 

RPh 12 (1938) 325-329 (Maclaren) 

Horace. H. Lucas. Lalage dans Horace. The Lalage 
of Carm. I 22 and II 5 may have been a real person. 
Perhaps her husband was the Sabinus of Ep. I 5.27. 
The pair may be tentatively identified with the Livia 
Lalage and the Sabinus whose epitaphs are preserved 
in CIL 6.2.3940a, b. 

RPh 12 (1938) 333-335 (MacLaren) 

Juvenal. U. Knocue. /iin Wort sur Iichtheitskritik. 
[Juvenal] 6, 365, 1-34. Attacks the genuineness of the 
Oxford fragment on grounds of unsuitability of the 
material and construction of characters, confusion of 
thought, and non-Juvenalian and poor Latinity. 

Ph 93 (1938) 196-217 (Hough) 

Oppian and Aelian. R. KEyYDELL. Oppians Gedicht 
von der Fischeret und Aelians . Tiergeschichte. Much 
of the material in Oppian’s poem is derived from Leon- 
idas of Byzantium, who is here dated in the second 
century after Christ, not first century p.c. Oppian also 
uses other sources, including Aristotle, though perhaps 
not directly. Aelian borrows both from Oppian directly, 
especially from book I, and from Oppian’s source 
Leonidas. 

H 72 (1937) 411-434 (Greene ) 

Petronius. H. Fucus. Zum Petrontext. Emenda- 
tions or other changes suggested for twenty-two pass- 
ages in the Satyricon. 


Ph 93 (1938) 157-175 (Hough ) 


Philo. Lupwic Zum Oxyrhynchos-Papy- 
rus des Philon. 1. Discovers identity of Ox.-Pap. 1356 
fol. 10 verso 25-30 with beginning of Philo frg. 27, as 
published from certain codices by H. Levy in Sitz. Ber, 
der Preuss. Ak. 1932 Phil.-Hist. Kl. 82f. Corrects Levy, 
and thinks Democritus is referred to by Philo. 2. The 
names of two other authors are ferreted out in the 
same papyrus: Sappho (fol. 4 recto 15) and Xenophon 
(fol. 10 recto 13). 3. The source for discussion in fol. 
4 verso 37f. is Plato Gorg. 523 F. 

PhW 58 (1938) 1437-1439 (Plumpe) 


Plato. H. RaAgpEr. Platons miitterliches Geschlecht. 
Observations on Plato’s relationship to Solon, on the 
dramatic dates and the identity of the characters in the 
Timaeus and other dialogues. No definite conclusions, 


H 72 (1937) 404-410 (Greene) 


Pliny the Elder. W. Exkurse zu Plinius. 1. 
Astrometeorologisches (N. H. XVIII, 272-294). In 
treating the influence of the Milky Way Pliny boasts 
that he is introducing new material, but it probably 
comes from Papirius Fabianus, who used Greek work. 
This fits with Pliny’s usual custom of mixing Roman 
material in with the preponderant Greek whenever pos- 
sible. IT. Vergil und Demokrit (XVIII, 321). Con- 
jectures Cornelius Celsus as the possible source of the 
palpably false conception of Vergil’s reliance on Dem- 
ocritus; cf. Georg. I, 276-86. 

Ph 93 (1938) 184-195 (Hough) 

Seneca. O. Gicon. Bemerlsungen su Senecas Thy- 
estes. Finds such sharp discrepancies in the character 
of Thyestes as could not arisc from within one man’s 
being. Explains them as reflecting versions of the story, 
particularly the Euripidean which made of Thyestes a 
suppliant secking protection. But Seneca himself is re- 
sponsible for the Stoic sophos quality of his character, 
apparently quite consciously against tradition. 

Ph 93 (1938) 176-183 (Hough) 

... CHAR'ES Favez. Les opinions de Sénéque 
sur la femme. Numerous passages in Seneca’s works 
contain animadversions against woman which seem in- 
consistent with his laudatory references to those women 
with whom he enjoyed close relations. Examination of 
the passages prevents us from calling these opinions 
merely the expression of literary commonplaces. Rather 
is the severity of the philosopher’s judgment against 
women in general of a piece with his Stoic views of 
the inadequacy of the imperiti, whatever the sex of the 


individual. 
REL 16 (1938) 335-345 (McCracken) 


Terence. R. Wattz. Contaminare chez Térence. The 
use of the verb contaminare to indicate a mingling of 
diverse sources into a single play, e.g., parts of Men- 
ander’s Andria and Perinthia in Terence’s Andria, is 
a sense the Latin word never has. Rather does it mean 
the same as polluere, inquinare, foedare, corrumpere. 
even in Terence Andr. 16; Heaut. 17, and Donatus’ 
comment on the former passage. 


REL 16 (1938) 269-274 (McCracken) 


Vergil. FE. Satnt-Denis. source de Virgile 
dans les Géorgiques. In planning the Georgics, Vergil 
did not follow the order found in Hesiod, Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus, Theophrastus’ History of Plants, Cato. 
or Varro, and was in turn not followed by any later 
writer, e.g., Columella. His plan, however, shows strik- 
ing resemblance to a passage in Cicero’s De Senectute 
15.54 in which Cato is made to speak of the activities 
of country-life in an order very like that of Vergil’s 
Georgics. By including this passage among the sources 
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of the Georgics, one is able to comprehend Vergil’s 
plan and also to understand the importance of the cul- 
ture of the vine in the second Georgic. 

REL 16 (1938) 297-317 (McCracken) 


PHILOSOPHY 


ZuCKER, F. BaGos éAevOepiov. Study of ethical mean- 
ings of bathos (bathutes) bathus in philosophical term- 
inology, concluding that in profane literature of the 
Hellenistic and Imperial periods they were not fre- 
quently used in respect to the spirit. Substantiates Snell’s 
contention that the conception of “depth of Soul,” un- 
known in Homer but introduced by Lyric poets, was 
fast disappearing in the Greek classical period. By Hel- 
lenistic times they were seldom used to refer to “depth 
of intellect” and even “depth of thought” is seldom 
found. Examples are also given from late Imperial 
and Christian times. 

Ph 93 (1938) 31-60 (Hough) 


EPIGRAPHY 


ReuM, A. Kaiser Diokletian und das Heiligtum von 
Didyma. Comparison of a known inscription (v. Gaert- 
ringen, Hist. Gr. Epig., n. 126) recording Festus, pro- 
consul of Asia, setting up a fountain shrine at Didyma, 
263, with two identical inscr. found by Wiegand in 1924 
recording T. Flavius Festus dedicating for Diocletian 
and Maximian statues of Zeus and Leto, suggests a 
second honor, between 286 and 293, paid by Diocletian 
to his favored cult, probably at the time of his con- 
sulting it before his persecution of the Christians. 


Ph 93 (1938) 74-84 (Hough) 


THOuVENOT, R. Une scription latine du Maroc. 
The stone was discovered in 1933 at ancient Tamuda 
and records a victory by the Romans over some bar- 
barians, who may have been the Franks (circa 253-257 
AD.). On the basis of the discovery, Thouvenot re- 
punctuates Pliny 5.1.18: ... flumen Tamuda _ naviga- 
bile, quondam et oppidum, ... as flumen Tamuda nav- 
igabile quondam, et oppidum.. . 
REL 16 (1938) 266-268 (McCracken) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Danorr, C. M. Zur Geschichte des westpontischen 
xowoy. Froma fragmentary inscription found at Warna, 
the ancient Odessus, D. determines the membership of 
the ancient xo.yoy as Odessus, Tomi, Callatis, Istros 


and Dionysopolis. The sixth city of the Hexapolis was 


probably Apollonia. 
Klio 31 (1938) 436-439 (A. C. Johnson) 


Decrassi, Atrio. Problemi cronologict delle colonie 
di Luceria, Aquileia, Teanum Sidicinum. Luceria was 
an Augustan colony founded sometime between 27 B.c. 
and 14 a.p. (probably before 5-4 B.c.), and was gov- 
erned by quattuorviri. At Luceria is found the only 
amphitheater dedicated in honor of Augustus. Aquileia 
received the title of colony shortly before the time of 
Claudius or Nero. During the reign of one of these 
emperors the colony was allowed to retain its magis- 
tratus municipaies, the quattuorviri. Teanum Sidicinum 
became a Claudian colony probably in 46 a.v. The 
duoviri there could not be earlier than that date. 
RFIC 16 (1938) 129-143 (Latimer) 

LamMert, F. Die antike Poliorketik und thr Weiter- 
wirken. Opposes Sander, Hist. Zeitschr. 149.457ff. in 
his thesis that the Romans lost the technique of siege 
works or allowed it to fall into disuse after the capture 


of Jerusalem. L. traces the evidence for knowledge of 
this technique in historians and military writers through 


Procopius. 
Klio 31 (1938) 389-411 (A. C. Johnson) 


Lévy-Bruut, H. L’affaire des Fourches Caudines. 
Interpretation, from the juridical point of view, of the 
sSponsio between the Roman generals and the Samnite 


chief Pontius. 
REL 16 (1938) 230-232 (McCracken) 
The importance 


OLTRAMARE, A. Sénéque Diplomate. 
of the philosopher’s part in directing the relations with 
Parthia has not been recognized. Following Augustus’ 
wise policy of peace with Parthia and Roman suzerainty 
over Armenia, it was his good fortune to plan the 
compromise which would resolve the differences be- 
tween the two hostile empires and permit peace to 
reign for the greater part of three centuries. This solu- 
tion, which came only after his retirement, was the ex- 
pedient of having the Roman nominee for the throne 
of Armenia drawn from the Parthian princes. 

REL 16 (1938) 318-335 (McCracken) 


Stroux, J. Die Versaumnisbusse der Senatoren. Ar- 
gues that during the Roman Republic both multa and 
pignoris capio, though not frequent, were methods of en- 
forcing attendance at meetings of the frequentia senatus. 
Employs a new reading (multa sortito fuant) of Plaut. 
M. G. 952 as evidence of the probable date, c. 206, of the 
introduction of the multa, which, after desuetude in the 
later republic, was reintroduced by Augustus in his 
recodification of penalties, as well as the method of 
selecting by lot one man from five to pay the actual 
penalty. Arguments supported by citations from Cicero, 
Varro, and Cassius Dio. 

Ph 93 (1938) 85-101 (Hough) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Bux, Ernst. Das Zelt des Achill. The description 
Il. 24.448ff. shows that the lodging built for Achilles 
by the Myrmidons was no tent at all, but a palisaded 
compound reflecting a northern provenience and herit- 
age. It is patterned after palaces such as the Homeric 
heroes (e.g. Odysseus: Od. 18) owned at home. These 
in turn are really in a class with the royal palace at 
Tiryns—a type of residence surviving a thousand years 
later in the burgher houses of Priene and Delos. For 
Bux the fact that the “tent” was constructed of wood 
supplies a connecting link between the Greek megaron 
with its prodomos of stone, and the Germanic hall with 
its entrance-hall of wood. 


PhW 59 (1939) 30-32 


Picarp, Cu. Chronique de la sculpture étrusco-latine 
(1937). 
REL 16 (1938) 348-407 


Ricuter, GisELA M. A. An Italic Bronze Hut Urn. 
The only known example of a bronze hut urn, a recent 
purchase of the Metropolitan Museum, is made of ham- 
mered sheets fastened together with rivets having round- 
ed or conical heads. Columns and rafters are represent- 
ed by ridges in the sheets, the removable door is closed 
by a long pin serving as a bolt, and the roof is decor- 
ated with an animal’s head, two spikes and a boatlike 
object at the top which replaces the usual crossing 
rafters and ridgepole. Late eighth century B.c. 2 photo- 


graphs. 
BMM 34 (1939) 66-68 


(Plumpe) 


(Salyer) 
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